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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


Ts often easy to quarrel with a any of the writer's statements. 
] commentators views about the It may be that this is the first 
stock market outlook. but we doubt) Chinese market letter in Wall 
that many of our readers will ques- — Street’s long history. 
tion the opinions expressed in the The author. Mr. Wing Leong. 
market letter reproduced below. is a registered representative for 
We hasten to add. though. that a prominent New York Stock Exy- 


we neither endorse——nor dispute change member firm. 
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A BETTER 


“PEOPLES CAPITALISM” 
By G. Keitu Funston, 
President, New Y ork Stock Exchange 


1 requires very little imagina- 
| tion to visualize the chaos 
which would result if citizens of 
New York, Chicago and other 
larger cities could—but citizens of 
Rochester, Peoria and many other 
smaller cities could not—vote in 
national elections. 

Such a double standard would. 
of course. be unthinkable. 


VOTE HERE 














Yet. today. one investor owning 
stock in a publicly-owned company 
has the right to vote. receives de- 
tailed information about the earn- 
ings and operations of the enter- 
prise so that he can vote intelli- 
gently and is supplied with a 
proxy which conveniently permits 
him to approve—or oppose—man- 
agement policies and proposals. 
\ second investor, perhaps own- 
ing shares of stock in another cor- 


oration of similar size. may be 
denied any or all of these rights. 

To achieve a true “People’s 
Capitalism”—a nation of share 
owners both the double standard 
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that sometimes exists. as well as 
the absence of any standards at 
all. must be corrected. 

The millions of investors who 
already own shares of stock in 
America’s publicly-owned business 
enterprises—as well as the many 
millions more who will become 
share owners in the future—are 
entitled to at least the minimum 
protection which the five follow- 
ing basic rules would assure. 


e@ All share owners should have 
the right to vote. 


@ Share owners should be sup- 
plied with proxies. 


@ Ground rules for fair and 
honest proxy contests must 
he developed and detailed. 


@ Corporations must supply 
share owners with adequate 
and timely information which 
will permit them to vote in- 


telligently. 


e@ Basic safeguards for share 
owners must apply to all 
publicly-owned corporations 
—whether or not the corpo- 
ration’s shares are listed on 
a national stock exchange. 


income 
group are now being encouraged 


(Americans of every 
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to look into the opportunities, 
risks and rewards that go with in- 
vestment in the common shares of 
business enterprises. That being 
so, what possible moral justifica- 
tion is there for depriving any 
share owner in any publicly-held 
business of a corporate vote? 

The New York Stock Exchange, 
for one, is a staunch defender of 
the share owner's right to vote. 


Listing Refused 


Since 1926, listing has been re- 
fused to any common shares not 
carrying voting rights, and today 
every common stock on the Ex- 
change has such rights. 

Moreover, the Stock Exchange 
now refuses to list the common vot- 
ing shares of any company which 
also has non-voting common stock 
hands of the 
public and it will consider delisting 


outstanding in the 


the common stock of any enterprise 
which creates non-voting common. 






NO VOTING RIGHTS 
— NO LISTING 


Merely providing for the vote. 
however. 


must 
furnishing 
so that the share owner 


isn't enough. It 
be implemented by 
proxies 
can cast his ballot conveniently on 
and with- 
out traveling half-way across the 


a wide range of issues 


2 


continent to vote personally at a 
meeting of stockholders. 

Virtually all companies listed 
on the Stock Exchange now solicit 
proxies, and, since 1955, the com- 
pulsory solicitation of proxies has 
been part of the Exchange’s list- 
ing agreements. 

Moreover, we intend to continue 
our earnest efforts to persuade the 
few listed companies that do not 
now solicit proxies—only 41 out of 
approximately 1100—to take this 
forward step. 









A | 





i 5) Meeting held | 








must be present 





Any discussion of proxies leads 
inevitably, of course, to the sub- 
ject of proxy contests. 

The problems involved in proxy 
contests are very real indeed, even 
though they are sometimes magni- 
fied out of proportion, There were. 
for instance, only six proxy con- 
tests among companies listed on 
the Stock Exchange in 1954, nine 
in 1955 and eight in 1956. 

Nevertheless, this is an 
where better ground rules should 


area 


be developed. 

The Securities & Exchange Com- 
missions rules governing prox) 
contests which apply only to com- 
panies listed on a stock exchange. 
call for detailed information 
concerning the identity of partici- 
pants in the contests. their com- 
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‘iments and agreements concern- 
ug the company’s stock. 

Insofar as domestic stockhold- 
vs are concerned, the SEC has 
the power to enforce its rules and 
to insure the required disclosure 
by the use of subpoena and the 
penalties for perjury. 


End at Borders 


However, the enforcement pow- 
ers of the SEC end at our coun- 
try’s geographic boundaries, with 
the result that—when shares are 
held by foreign institutions for 
L. S. citizens or foreign nationals 

the SEC cannot get the facts, 
force their disclosure or pierce 
the anonymity of such holdings. 

To overcome this, the Exchange 
proposes that, in proxy contests, 
the SEC should be empowered to 
go to court and seek a temporary 
restraining order barring the vote 
of any stock in which it has rea- 
son to believe any proxy partici- 
pant has an undisclosed interest, 
direct or indirect. 

This proposal does not invade 
unnecessarily the privacy of non- 
participants, but it would place the 
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burden of deciding whether to 
make full disclosure—or sacrifice 
the vote—directly on the true bene- 
ficial owner, where it unquestion- 
ably belongs. 

Under present conditions, the 
sale of votes or proxies is possible 
in a proxy-contest. 

Obviously, this practice should 
be prohibited by law. This can be 
accomplished if Congress will pass 
legislation which will ban the vot- 
ing of any stock which, in effect, is 
involved in the purchase or sale 
of a proxy, and which was not fi- 
nanced in accordance with the 
Federal Reserve Board’s margin 
requirements. 

To enforce this proposed law, 
the SEC could seek a court injune- 
tion, and if the court found that 
such a purchase or sale had been 
made, the stock in question could 
not be voted. 


Adequate Information 


If we are to have a nation of 
share owners, it is only reasonable 
that all investors must be supplied 

regularly and promptly—with 
adequate and timely information 
about the corporation whose 
shares they own. 

Since 1900, the Stock Exchange 
has required every one of its listed 
companies to furnish annual re- 
ports to stockholders. 

And. for more than half a cen- 
tury. we have urged issuance of 
quarterly reports as well. 

Today, more than 90 per cent 
of all companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange issue 
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statements every three months. 
While it would be hard to dis- 
pute the fact that all share owners 
are entitled to these rights, they 
are generally guaranteed only to 
owners of securities registered on 
a national exchange. 
Consequently, the millions of in- 
vestors who own shares in thou- 


securities 


sands of unlisted companies may 
or may not receive regular finan- 
cial reports or details in regard to 
proxy contests. 

And, their 
not be solicited 


votes may may 


or possibly even 


or 


allowed at all. 


SEC Report 


The Securities & Exchange 
Commission’s 1956 report on the 
practices of unlisted companies 
disclosed that 73 per cent of 663 
large unlisted corporations whose 
proxy material was 
studied did not even identify nomi- 
nees for directors seeking election. 

And, in 52 per cent of the cases 
involving major proposals, the 
proxy form did not provide for a 
negative vote. 


solicitation 


Therefore, share owners oppos- 
ing management proposals had the 
choice of altering the proxy. not 
voting at all or of attending the 
meeting personally. 

The Fulbright Bill, which is now 
before Congress, would go a long 
way towards ending the double 
standard that faces the nation’s in- 
vestors. 

It would require unlisted com- 
panies which have more than 750 
share owners and over $2 million 
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This Low | 
woutd be fair to 





in assets to file periodic financial 
reports: to comply with SEC proxy 
rules: and to report stock transac- 
tions by company officers, direc- 
tors and large stockholders. 

Although not as comprehensive 
as the Stock Exchange’s disclosure 
standards, the Fulbright Bill 
would give share owners of un- 
listed companies of the designated 
size more of the data we believe 
they are entitled to receive. 

Obviously, the five basic rules 
discussed in this short article will 
not cure all of the nation’s eco- 
nomic problems. 


Up to Owners 


The burden of making a “Peo- 
ple’s Capitalism” work most effec- 
tively will continue to rest, as it 
always has, on the people who are 
most intimately involved the 
share owners. 

But, they certainly will be better 
equipped to make intelligent in- 
vestment if these 
gestions are followed by all pub- 
licly-owned corporations. 


decisions sug- 
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WHAT 
PRICE 
MERGERS? 


F an investor happens to learn 
I well in advance of an actual 
corporate marriage that two or 
more companies will merge, is 
such “inside” information certain 
to bring him big stock market 
profits if he acts on it. 

The accompanying table gives 
the answer. 

It shows the results investors 
would have achieved if they had 
acquired, 12 months before each 
consolidation, and held the com- 
mon stocks of 21 listed companies 
involved in mergers during the 
past two or three years. 


Investment Results 


Some of the pre-merger invest- 
ments would have turned out very 
well indeed. 

But, it is equally true that others 
would have proved disappointing. 

In the case of 13 of the 21 
stocks. a pre-merger investment 
would have produced a profit. 

But, seven would have _pro- 
duced losses, and one would have 
resulted in a stand-off. 

If some of the gains achieved 
were impressive, so, too, were most 
of the losses. 

The profits ranged from less 
than 1 per cent in the case of an 
investment made in Seeger Refrig- 
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erator common 12 months before 
it was merged with Whirlpool Cor- 
poration to nearly 230 per cent 
for Warner Hudnut shares bought 


a year before the consolidation 
with the Lambert Company. 

Nine of the 13 gains exceeded 
50 per cent, and four of those nine 
topped 100 per cent. 

Losses ranged from 11.6 per 
cent on a pre-merger investment 
in Whirlpool Corporation to near- 
ly 68 per cent in the case of Nash 
Kelvinator before it was 
with Hudson Motor Car. 


merged 


Losses Exceed 50% 
Five of the seven 
ceeded 50 per cent. 
As the table shows, the 21 com- 
panies were reduced as a result of 
the mergers to 10. Of the 10 surviv- 
ing common stocks, only 6—bare- 
ly more than half—paid any cash 
dividends in the 12 months ended 
June 7, 1957. 


This means, of course, that in- 


losses ex- 
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vestors who bought any one of 
eight of the common stocks—Nash 
Kelvinator, Hudson Motor Car, 
Packard Motor Car, Studebaker 
Corp.. Gotham Hosiery, Chad- 
bourn Hosiery Mills. Alexander 
Smith and Mohawk Carpet Mil!s 

12 months those 
panies were involved in mergers 


before com- 


received no cash dividend income 


at all in the course of a recent 
twelve-month period. 

On the other hand, though, some 
of the tabled stocks have paid 
generous cash dividends lately. 

Indeed, an investor who bought 
the shares of any one of half a doz- 
en of the issues twelve months be- 
fore that company was involved in 


the merger—and held them—would 





Common Stock 
Nash Kelvinator Corp .. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 


Packard Motor Car Co. 
Studebaker Corp 


American Woolen Co. 
Robbins Mills, Inc 


Textron, 


Inc. 


Lambert Co. .... 


Warner Hudnut, Inc 


Sunray Oil Corp. 
Mid-Continent Pet. Corp. 


Sperry Corp. 


Remington Rand, Inc. .. 


Bower Roller Bearing 


Federal-Mogul Corp. 


Whirlpool Corp. 


Seeger Refrigerator Co. .... 


Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Chadbourn Hosiery Mills 


Alexander Smith, Inc. . 
Mohawk Carpet Mills . 


>+—Name changed to Textron, Inc. in May, 


in April, 1957. 


Cost of 
100 Shs. 
Approx. 
12 Mos. 
Prior to 
Merger 
$2,300.00 

1,437.50 


412.50 
2,200.00 


1,700.00 
1,375.00 
862.50 


Name of Merged Company 





American Motors Corp. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. 


Textron American, Inc. + 


2,200.00 
1,837.50 


Warner-Lambert Phar. Co. 


1,962.50 
7,962.50 


Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 


5,975.00 
1,837.50 


Sperry Rand Corp. 


3,225.00 
3,009.00 


2,800.00 
3,400.00 


Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. @ 


600.00 
712.50 


Chadbourn Gotham, Inc. 


1,312.50 
2,550.00 


Mohasco Industries, Inc. 


1956. 


Federal-Mogul Bower Bearing 


@—Name changed to Whirlpool Corp. 
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EFFECTS OF RECENT LISTED COMPANY MERGE 


7/5 


8/5 


9/5 


10/5 


V/s 


S—At ti 
*—Assu 


_-_¥_— 


Jt 


have received cash dividend in- “inside” information about poten- 
come on the consolidated com- tial corporate mergers can be ob- 
pan) s common shares in the 12 _ tained readily. 


months ended June 7, 1957, equiv- And, even if it can be acquired 
alent to more than 9 per cent on at all—which is doubtful—there 
the original amount invested. is no certainty, as the facts show 


The reader should understand clearly, that such advance infor- 
clearly. of course, that nothing in mation in regard to mergers will 
this article is designed in any man- necessarily prove valuable as a 
ner to create the impression that guide to investment decisions. 





ANY MERGERS ON COMMON STOCK INVESTMENTS 








No. of Change In 
Shares Market Value 
of New on 100 shs. 
Common of Orig. Co. Cash Divs. 
. Date Stock Market Value Bought 12 Per Rec’d In 
Of Owned Of Shares Mos. Prior Cent 12 Months 
ny Merger 6/7/§7* Owned 6/7/57 To Merger Change Ended 6/7/57 

5/54 100 $ 737.50 $— 1,562.50 = OFF — 

67 494.13 — 943.37 — 656 —_— 

10/54 20 140.00 — 2250 — 66.1 — 

150 1,050.00 — 1,150.00 = 623 — 
2/55 200 2,975.00 + 1,275.00 + 758 $290.00 
100 1,487.50 + Wa + 8.2 145.00 
100 1,487.50 + 625.00 + 725 145.00 
4/55 104 6,058.00 +3,858.00 + 175.4 204.88 
104 6,058.00 + 4,220.50 +229.7 204.88 
Co. 5/55 105 3,071.25 +1,108.75 + 365 122.85 
315 9,213.75 + 1,251.25 > UF 368.55 
7/55 683 15,026.00 +9,051.00 +IRS 546.40 
200 4,400.09 + 2,562.50 +1395 160.00 
sring 8/55 11 4,523.25 + 1,298.25 + 40.3 255.30 
120 4,890.00 + 1,890.00 + 63.0 276.00 
9/55 100 2,475.00 — 325.00 =— 16 140.00 
138S 3,415.59 + 362 + OS 193.20 

10/55 100 237.50 — 362.50 — 60.4 — 

300 712.59 No Change — — 

1/56 100 975.00 — 337.50 = 257 “= 

400 3,900.00 + 1,350.00 + RY -- 


rane. S—At time of merger also received preferred stock. 


*—Assuming retention of all shares received in the form of stock dividends or splits. 


————— 
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MALLORY 


COMMON 


NOW ON “BIG BOARD” 


R. Matitory & Co., INc. is a 
* pioneer manufacturer of elec- 
tronic components, special metals, 
mercury batteries and automatic 
timers. Organized July 1, 1935, 
it traces its history, through a 
predecessor which was a producer 
of tungsten wire, to 1916. 
The company’s 1,210,228 shares 





Vacuum Melting 


of $l-par value common. stock 
(ticker symbol: MRY) were listed 
on the Stock Exchange last month. 
Developed through intensive re- 
search, Mallory’s precision-made 
products serve such growth indus- 
tries as aircraft, automotive, com- 
munications. nuclear 
appliance, television and 
automation equipment. 


electronics. 
energy. 


Headquarters are in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. Regular employes in 
operatit 
wholly-owned 


seven 1g divisions, five 


subsidiary com- 
panies and 21 plants in this coun- 


trv and Canada total over 5.600. 


Mallory is an equal partner with 
Sharon Steel in Mallory-Sharon 
Titanium Corporation, a leading 
producer of titanium and titanium 
alloys. This metal and its alloys 
are used in jet engines and nuclear 
power plants. In addition, the 
company owns an interest in seven 
other affiliated companies, both in 
the United States and abroad, 
which are engaged in research 
and manufacturing. 


Better Earnings 


Last year’s consolidated sales in- 
creased to $68,356,203 from $63.- 
931.811 in 1955; while net earn- 
ings improved to $3,065,108 from 
$2,225,649. 

In the first 1957 quarter, sales 
gained to $19,510,450 from $14.- 
303.648 in the same months of 
last year; and net income spurted 
to $878,628, or 68 cents a common 
share, from $354,506. or 23 cents 
on common now outstanding. A 
strike at some plants in January. 
1956, reduced sales and profits for 
the first quarter of last year. 

Mallory has paid cash dividends 
on its common stock ever since 
1935. Quarterly payments of 35 
cents per share each have been 
made since the common—now 
owned by some 5,400 share own- 
ers—was split 3-for-2 in mid-1955. 
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Ik 


THE PRODUCT 


IS GOOD . 





ust because an investor may 
J happen to be particularly fond 
of Jell-O, it doesn’t necessarily fol- 
low that he should invest all his 
savings in General Foods Corp. 
common stock, 

On the other hand, it is logical 
for the consumer who consistently 
chooses the products of a particu- 
lar food company to look into the 
merits of owning some of that 
company’s shares. 

In line with that thought, The 
Exchange Magazine published an 


article last April, outlining the 
10-year market performances of 


25 listed food products companies’ 
stocks, which 
lected at random. 
Reaction to the April article led 
to the belief that readers seek 
similar statistics for companies 
which sell non-edible consumer 
products —-such as automobiles, 
gasoline. air conditioners. cam- 
eras. electric appliances, 


common were se- 


television 
and radio sets. floor coverings and 
a host of other products owned 
hy the average householder. 
\ccordingly, the accompanying 
table cites the 10-year market per- 
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of the common stocks 
of 25 well-known consumer prod- 


formances 


uct companies, again — selected 
pretty much at random. 

Although the figures are based 
on purchases of 100 shares of each 
of the 25 common stocks at the be- 
ginning of trading in 1947—and 
the retention of all shares received 
in the form of stock dividends or 
splits—simple arithmetic quickly 
reduces the figures to levels more 
appealing to the investor of mod- 
erate means. 

Ten shares of each of the 25 
tabled issues—a 250-share _port- 
folio—could have been acquired 
early in 1947 for $14,715. 

Ten years later—at the close of 
1956—this investment would have 
increased to 743 shares as a result 
of stock dividends and splits. The 
market value of these shares would 
have risen to $39,147, an appreci- 
ation of 166 per cent. 

Moreover, last year’s cash divi- 
dend income of $1.518 would have 
represented a yield—or return on 
investment—of 10.3 per cent for 
1956, based, of course, on the 


1947 cost of $14.715. 








Both the amount of market 
price appreciation and the 1956 
yield, incidentally, exceed those 
registered by the 25 food 
pany common stocks. 

Only three of the 25 common 
stocks tabled here had lower mar- 
ket values at the end of the 10- 
year period than at the beginning. 
The declines were 9.4 per cent by 
American Tobacco, 12.3 per cent 


com- 


cent by Bigelow-Sanford Carpet. 

The ten-year comparison does 
not, of course. include all listed 
consumer product common stocks. 
Other issues in this classification 

not shown in the table—regis- 
tered larger market losses in the 
period than the three cited. Among 
them were Bristol-Myers. Cela- 
nese Corporation, Curtis Publish- 
ing and Decca Records. 











by Cannon Mills and 24.4 per On the other hand, no less than 
TEN-YEAR RECORDS OF 25 SELECTED CONS 
Cost of Number Me 
100 Shs. of Shs. Val 
at Start Owned at Sh 
of Trading End of Ow 
Company in 1947 1956* — close 
Am. Agricultural Chemieal $ 3,900.00 100 $ 6.1] 
American Can Co. 9,075.00 100 16.! 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 1.587,50 100 1, 
American Tobacco Co. 8.100.00 100 7 
Armstrong Cork Co. 5,075.00 300) 8.' 
Atlantic Refining Co. 3,575.00 300 13.: 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 5.850.00 300 1. 
Cannon Mills Co. 5,812.50 100 3; 
Carrier Corp. 1.600.00 110 6, 
Chrysler Corp. 9,125.00 200 14, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 22.600.00 712 67. 
Ekeo Products Co. 2,675.00 115.50 1, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 5,800.00 100 j 38. 
General Electric Co. 3.625.00 300 ri 18. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 13,050.00 600 ¥ SI. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 13.400.00 600 | 29, 
McKesson & Robbins, Ine. 4,325.00 110 25 
Melville Shoe ¢ orp. 2,475.00 100% 2 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator Co. 6.475.00 100 33. 
Philco Corp. 2,400.00 250 1, 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 2.587.50 900 12. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 1.250.00 105 . 
Ronson Corp. 1.509.00 260) 3. 
Scott Paper Co. 1,812.50 400 23, 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 3,475.00 106 3. 
** Based on amount paid for 100 shares at the start of trading in 1947. 
t— Class B stock distribution in Nov. 1947. @—$4 B Pfd. stock distribution in Novy. 1956 l 
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12 of the 25 tabled common stocks 
gained more than 100 per cent 
in the decade studied. 

The largest increases were 565 
per cent by Firestone Tire & Rub- 


per cent by Smith-Corona to 27.8 
per cent by Phillips-Jones. Eleven 
of the 25 stocks yielded better 
than 10 per cent. 

However, the reader should not 


, ber, 419 by Minneapolis-Honey- lose sight of the following fact: 
7 well Regulator, 399 by General No figures in the table give any 
| Electric and 397 per cent by Scott clue at all as to what the market 


Paper Co. common. 

Last year’s yields — based on 
1947 prices and 1956 cash divi- 
dend payments 


ranged from 4.8 


performances or dividend records 
of these 25 consumer product 
common stocks will be in the next 
decade! 





TED CONSUMER PRODUCT COMMON STOCKS 








jumber Market 10-Year 1956 Div. 

of Shs. Value of Change in Income 

wned at Shares Market Per on Shares 1956 
End of Owned at Value Cent Held at Return on 
1956° close of 1956 Over Cost Change 1956 Close Investment * * 
100 $ 6.100.00 $+- 2,200.00 + 56.4% $ 450.00 11.5% 
100 16.550.00 7,475.00 + $2.4 800.00 8.8 
100 1,712.50 + 125.00 + 7.9 140.00 8.8 
100 7.337.50 — 762.50 — 9.4 500.00 6.2 
300 8,925.00 + 3,850.00 + 75.9 450.00 8.9 
300 13.312.50 t- 9,737.50 +272.4 600.00 16.8 
300 1.425.00 — 1,425.00 — 244 300.00 5. 
1003 5.100.00 — 712.50 — 12.3 300.00 LP 
110 6,311.25 4,711.25 +294.5 264.00 16.5 
200 14,000.00 4.875.00 +. 53.4 600.00 6.6 
772 67.743.00 + 45,143.00 +199.7 1,945.44 8.6 
115.50 1.518.94 1,843.94. + 68.9 225.23 8.4 
0 5 38,600.00 +32.800.00 +565.5 1,040.00 17.9 
300 d 18.075.00 +-14,450.00 398.6 600.00 16.6 
600 4 —51.000.00 +- 37,950.00 +-290.8 2,100.00 16.1 
600 | 29.400,00 +.16,000.00 119.4 1.350.00 10.1 
110 5,500.00 1,175.00 + 27.2 283.25 6.5 
100% 2,900.00 + 425.00 +- 17.2 180.00 7.3 
100 33,600.00 +27.125.00 +418.9 700.00 10.8 
250 1.187.50 + 1,787.50 + 74.5 197.50 8.2 
900 12.150.00 +. 9,562.50 +-369.6 720.00 27.8 
105 8.741.25 + 4,491.25 +-105.7 288.75 6.8 
260 3.445.00 1,913.00 +129.7 236.60 15.8 
400 23.900.00 +.19.087.50 396.6 740.00 15.4 
106 3,922.00 4 147.00 + 12.9 166.42 4.8 

\ssuming retention of al/ shares received as stock splits or dividends in 10 years ended 
y. 1956 12/31/56. 
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HABITUAL DIVIDEND 
BOOSTERS 


OST investors would probably 
M agree that it’s mighty com- 
iorting to own a block of common 
shares which have made it a prac- 
tice to increase cash dividend pay- 
ments with some regularity. 

Twenty such issues appear in 
the accompanying table. 

During the 10 years ended May 
31, 1957, six of the tabled stocks 
boosted their cash dividend pay- 
ment rates 5 times; five put 6 divi- 
dend into effect; 
made 7 increases in the payment 
rate: four boosted the dividend 8 
times: 


increases two 


one raised its dividend 10 
times; and two put no less than 11 
lividend boosts into effect. 

Large Increases 

Percentagewise, the increases in 
annual dividend payments made 
by the 20 common stocks between 
the first and last vear of the decade 
covered ranged from 63 per cent in 
the case of Corn Products Refining 
to 648 per cent in the case of Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing. 

Only four of the 10-year in- 
creases in dividend rates amounted 
to less than 100 per cent; while 
eleven exceeded 250 per cent. 

The 11] 


largest dividend increases in the 


issues which made the 


American 
Home Products, Champion Paper 
& Fibre, Continental Can, Crown 
Zellerbach, Dixie Cup, Freeport 


ten-year period were 
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1947 1957 


Sulphur, Lily Tulip Cup, MeGraw- 
Hill Publishing, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing, Scott Paper 
and Shamrock Oil & Gas. 

\s might naturally be expected, 
stocks which followed 
such a consistent pattern of rais- 


common 


ing dividends registered some 
sharp advances in market prices. 
Gains during the period studied 
ranged from 51 per cent by Corn 
Products Refining—the only one 
of the tabled stocks to 
less than 100 per cent—to a stag- 
gering 1,034 per cent by Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing. 
Twelve of the 20 appreciated by 


advance 


more than 300 per cent. and nine 
of the largest gains were each in 
excess of 500 per cent. 

In addition to Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing’s advance of more 
than 1.000 per cent, the most strik- 
ing 10-year gains in market prices 
were 935 per cent by McGraw-Hill 
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Publishing, 872 per cent by Lily 
Tulip Cup. 694 by Freeport Sul- 
phur, 620 by Champion Paper & 
Fibre. 577 by Continental Oil, 530 
by American Home Products, 530 
by Gillette Co. and 514 per cent 
by Crown Zellerbach Corporation’s 
common stock, 

The four common 
stocks registered increases of more 
than 400 per cent in both annual 
dividend payments and market 
prices in the ten-year period: Dixie 


following 


Cup, Lily Tulip Cup, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing and Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing. 

Yields of most of the 20 com- 
mon stocks in the table were fairly 
modest for the 12-month period 
ended May 31, 1957—13 of the 
returns on investment amounting 
to less than 4 per cent. 

The principal reason, of course, 
is that these particular issues have 
registered sharp advances in mar- 
ket prices. 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH BOOSTED CASH PAYMENTS FREQUENTLY 
DURING THE TEN-YEAR PERIOD ENDING MAY 31, 1957 











No of 
Dividend 
Boosts 
Cash Divs. Paid 6/1/47 Market Price of Per 
in 12 Mos. ended Through Common Stock Cent 

Issue 6/1/47 §/31/57 5/31/57 6/2/47 5/31/57 Yield* 
American Gas & Elec. Co... $0.68a $1.41a 8 $113%404 $ 3956 3.6 
American Home Products... 1.22a 5.50 5 24 152 3.6 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 0.25a 1.200 5 5a 36 3.3 
Continental Can Co........ 0.50a 1.80 5 185a 47 3.8 
Continental Oil Co........ 0.45a 1.55a 7 10a 673% 2.3 
Corn Prods. Ref. Co........ 0.894 1.45 5 20340 31% 4.6 
Crown Zellerbach Corp..... 0.50a 1.80 8 85a 53 3.4 
CS Cr Ci 5 iccs sie ceiscssees 0.38a 1.95 6 13Y%4a 67 ry 
Federated Dept. Stores..... 0.63a 1.60 5 87%sa 33% 4.8 
Freeport Sulphur Co....... 0.830 3.00 6 13%6¢a 106% 2.8 
a 0.72a 2.25 5 62a 41 Sz 
Household Finance Corp.... 0.59a 1.170 6 10%a 29 4.0 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.... 0.92a 2.46a 7 14a 55 4.5 
Lily Tulip Cup Corp......... 0.290 1.65 8 6%ea 62 27 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co....... 9.21a 1.57a 1 44a 44 3.6 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co... 0.200 1.050 11 67%ea 78 1.3 
National Dairy Products... 0.93a 1.80 6 14/20 35 5.1 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co... 0.96a 1.75 8 18%a@ 43V2 4.0 
Scott Paper Coe... 6.00658 0.45a 1.90 10 lla 58% 3.2 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp... 0.43a 2.00 6 13360 59 3.4 


*—Based on market price 5/31/57 and cash dividends paid 12 months ended 5/31/57. 


+—Traded New York Curb Exchange. 
@—Traded over-the-counter. 
a—Adijusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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THE 


LION'S 
SHARE 


D a few wealthy stockholders The accompanying table pretty 
grab off the lion’s share of a well disposes of any idea that the 





+ 4 
company’s income, leaving only investor gets rich at the expense 
crumbs for the thousands of pro- of the worker. It shows the num- | 
duction workers? ber of share owners, cash common , 
Hardly! dividend payments, employes and 





SHARE OWNERS, DIVIDENDS, EMPLOYES AND payr 


Cash Common 





Divs. Paid 
No. of Common Or Declared 
Company Share Owners in 1956 

Amer. Radiator & Std. San. ..............00.. Satan 79,678 $ 16,393,929 
I TE OR. oasis caw vies teawneecnwwede 53,167 17,936,000 
IE TR 556: 5:15:56 Ki ina r  Sevw rks Bde MRR i bl cw ance 14,379 4,012,426 
Celanese Corp. of America ................... ree 25,385 3,650,072 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway ..................... 90,675 28,945,714 
Commercial Geet Ces occ cick cicccsescsssseeenss 30,709 14,076,315 
IM: a5 5 5kSis wren ais dd big rated ee@mnmened 88,198 22,253,585 
SE 63,300 24,499,945 
ee LS 60,300 18,743,668 
tone Star Cement Corp. «0.5. cccccccccceses Ses 15,085 7,972,001 
NEI, ieryis vice cl agwreimnes awe aremnedewiccals 18,619 5,022,818 
TB er Shia 68,500 12,771,922 
ree 24,602 7,076,178 
re Shine arece 25,457 8,342,185 
Pe COP. GF PITIOE, 66 isc enwccpvenen sawnesion 158,397 20,811,632 
I ENON. 6 agers ascii ereondsiere.d tine Ree eee 114,806 44,316,742 
Stendined OB Go. (00. Be oni cc ckcce cs ccontsewcess 403,000 411,948,000 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. .................00.. 97,634 20,012,201 
INE COMIN is! obi. caracsecemasaeccimewmeuetes 131,034 128,978,474 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. ................000055 38,915 4,997,430 


* Includes Employe Benefits. # Fiscal year other than calendar year. 
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AND PAYROLLS OF 20 LISTED COMPANIES 


nmon 
aid 
ared 
56 


3,929 
5,000 
2,426 
),072 
5,714 


5,315 
3,585 
945 
3,668 
2,001 


2,818 
1,922 
5,178 
2,185 
1,632 


5,742 
3,000 
2,201 
8,474 
7,430 


payrolls last year for 20 listed 
companies. The corporations were 
selected pretty much at random, 
with one exception—each has at 
least twice as many common stock- 
holders as employes. 

For the 20 companies as a 
whole. common share owners out- 
numbered employes by 2.86-to-1, 
but payrolls topped cash common 
dividend payments by 3.63-to-1. 

The 20 enterprises combined 
had 1.601.840 share owners and 
only 559,731 employes. 

However, payrolls of $2,988.- 


671,221 dwarfed cash common 
dividends of $822,761,237. 

Share owners outnumbered em- 
ployes anywhere from 2-to-1 for 
Celanese Corporation and Radio 
Corporation to better than 16-to-1 
for Sunray Mid-Continent Oil. 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil's 
ratio of payrolls to dividends 
1.7-to-1—was the smallest of the 
20; Radio Corporation’s figure of 
18.7-to-1 was the largest. 

Payrolls of a dozen of the tabled 
enterprises topped dividends by a 
ratio of 5-to-1 or better. 








Ratio of 

Ratio of Payroll 
Number of 1956 Share Owners to Common 
Employes Payroll to Employes Dividends 
25,628 $130,493,201 3.1-to-1 8.0-to-1 
16,564 103,252,000 3.2-to-1 5.8-to-1 
6,027 32,608,988 2.4-to-1 8.1-to-1 
12,633 . 60,167,489 2.0-to-1 16.5-to-1 
34,078 179,800,800 2.7-to-1 6.2-to-1 
13,647 61,112,620 2.3-to-1 4.3-to-1 
8,764 55,088,716 10.1-to-1 2.5-to-1 
25,200 140,300,000 2.5-to-1 5.7-to-1 
19,868 112,904,000* 3.0-to-1 6.0-to-1 
6,018 20,638,625* 2.5-to-1 2.6-to-1 
8,473 32,750,903* 2.2-to-1 6.5-to-1 
28,000 134,160,000* 2.4-to-1 10.5-to-1 
7 Jae 41,308,003 3.2-to-1 5.8-to-1 
9,849 37,683,000 2.6-to-1 4.5-to-1 
80,000 390,025,000 2.0-to-1 18.7-to-1 
25,125 153,663,542* 4.6-to-1 3.5-to-1 
156,000 905,600,000* 2.6-to-1 2.2-to-1 
5,955 34,863,306* 16.4-to-1 1.7-to-1 
52,587 272,820,746* 2.5-to-1 2.1-to-1 
17,590 89,430,282 2.2-to-1 17.9-to-1 
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THE BOOMING 
CAN-MAKING INDUSTRY 


By Rosert S. SOLINSKY 


President, National Can Cor poration 


semen population and the con- 
tinuing development of new 
markets have combined to make 
can manufacturing one of the na- 
tion’s fastest growing industries. 

From 1946 to 1956 the popula- 
tion of the United States increased 
20 per cent, from 141 million to 
170 million. During the same 
period, can production went up 75 
per cent, from 24 billion in 1946 
to more than 42 billion in 1956. 

Greater Use 

This means that per capita con- 
sumption of cans jumped from 
170 to 247 annually. 

From 1954 to 1955 alone ship- 
ments increased 8.2 per cent, com- 
pared with a six per cent gain in 
over-all economic activity. Sales 
now are running at better than 
$1.5 billion annually, involving the 
packaging of more than 1,500 dif- 
ferent food and non-food items. 

The impact of 


erowth is more immediate on this 


population 


industry than on many others be- 
cause young age groups are the 


greatest consumers of canned 
goods. Besides standard foods, 


products favored by young famil- 
ies range all the way from baby 
foods and baby powders to soft 
drinks—and even to pet foods. 

At the same time, the industry 


16 


has taken a two-way approach to 
development of new markets, 
Products formerly packaged in 
other ways now are put up in cans 
and the industry is working con- 
stantly to develop the proper con- 
tainers for new products. 

Two familiar examples of the 
use of cans for products tradi- 
tionally packaged in another way 
are beer and soft drinks. As with 
almost any change, public accep- 
tance takes time, and the canned 
soft drink is now experiencing the 
same growing pains that canned 
beer did several years ago. 

The beer can, which is now be- 
ing produced at the rate of approx- 
imately eight billion annually, is 
the largest single product produced 
by our industry. 





Baltimore Plant 
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Robert S. Solinsky, President of National Can 
Corporation, is a veteran of nearly half a cen- 
tury in the can manufacturing industry. 

His career began in 1908 when, then only 
14 years old, he became a messenger boy at 
the American Can Company’s Maywood, III., 
plant. He left American in 1911 to join Conti- 
nental Can as a time-keeper in Chicago, and, 
by 1936, had advanced to the position of Con- 
tinental’s central district sales manager. 


That same year he joined National Can as assistant vice-president, 
but left three years later to organize his own company—Cans, Inc. 
The latter’s sales had grown to $8 million annually and its assets 
topped $1 million when it was sold to National Can late in 1952. 
At the time, National Can directors said that the purchase was made 
primarily to secure the services of Mr. Solinsky. 





The easy-to-stack flat top can 
introduced by National Can Cor- 
poration and the Pacifie Can 
Company (now owned by Na- 
tional) is credited with playing a 
major role in the growing popu- 
larity of soft drinks in this type of 
container. There is every indication 
that the market for the canned 
soft drink will follow the same 
pattern set by beer. 


New Products 


Liquid detergents are a good il- 
lustration of new uses being found 
for our industry’s products. Be- 
cause of the convenience involved, 
canned liquid detergents are ex- 
pected to gain an increasing share 
of the market for dish-washing and 
laundering compounds. 

\ continuing research and de- 
velopment program is the basis 
for the tremendous progress made 
by the industry over the past 50- 
odd years. Today’s 1,500 canned 
products require almost that many 
different types of containers al- 
though many of them look much 
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alike—except for size and_ pro- 
portion—and, in most cases, are 
made of steel with a thin coating 
of tin. However, there are many 
differences, each, of course, de- 
termined by the contents. 

What goes into the can dictates 
the lining that prevents chemical 
interaction between the steel and 
the contents, the type of side 
seam used, the method of sealing 
the ends and the thickness of the 
tin coating, if any, on the steel. 

Every possible way of handling 
these variables must be studied in 
terms of cost and the effect of the 
metal on the contents. This is espe- 
cially critical in manufacturing 
sanitary packers cans for food 
products where extreme care must 
be taken to avoid affecting the 
flavor or shelf life of the product. 

At the same time that manufac- 
turers are devising new cans, they 
also are looking for ways to speed 
production and cut costs. Machin- 
ery is now able to produce well 
over 400 cans a minute, and equip- 
ment that will operate at double 
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Start of Production 


this speed is being developed. 

Because the price of steel is a 
major cost factor, the industry 
also is always looking for methods 
to avoid the use of costly pre-cut 
steel sheets. Our company, for ex- 
ample, has developed a means of 
using huge coils of plate instead of 
steel sheets. 

Formerly, another — industry 
problem was the need to consume 
large amounts of tin. Because there 
source of this 
metal, supplies might easily be cur- 
tailed by international crises. 

The problem has largely been 


is no domestic 


overcome, however, through new 
plating and manufacturing tech- 
niques that reduce the amount of 
tin needed. In 1940 the indus- 
try, under government restrictions, 
consumed nearly 47,000 tons of tin 
to coat 4.1 million tons of steel 
plate. In 1955 only 33.400 tons of 
tin were needed to process more 
than 5.6 million tons of steel. Re- 
flecting both a more economical use 
of tin in the 
through 


coating process 


improved methods de- 


18 


veloped by the industry, as well as 
other developments leading to an 
increasing use of non-tinned cans, 
this represents a 48 per cent over- 
all decreased use of tin. 

Another major problem that is 
being solved is the seasonal nature 
of some of the industry’s opera- 
tions. This is particularly true of 
the fruit and vegetable portion of 





Battery of Presses 


the canning business but it even 
extends somewhat into other fields, 
including production for both 
beer and soft drinks. 

Greater use of cans for petro- 
leum products, for pet foods. de- 
tergents other 


Is serving to 


non-seasonal 
this 
In time the peaks and 
valleys in the industry’s produe- 
tion schedule will be leveled out. 

Another problem is that of lo- 
cation. Freight rates make it im- 
perative that manufacturing plants 
he widely scattered 
country. in order to be as close to 


and 
items lessen 


problem. 


across the 


customers’ operations as possible. 
The need for numerous plants has 
prevented many companies from 
operating on a nation-wide basis. 
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ie industry as a whole consists 

of shout SO companies operating 

277 plants. But only three 

companies—National, Continental 

and American—can claim to be 
truly national in scope. 

!he growth of National is indi- 
cative of the possibilities of grow- 
ing within the entire industry. Our 
companys sales in 1956 reached 
$81.480,021, a 15 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year’s net 


sales of $70,880,031 and a gain of 


170 per cent over the 1952 sales 
figure of $30 million. 

National increased the number 
of its plants from four to 13 be- 
tween 1952 and to the end of last 
year. Already this year, new plants 
are operating at Stockton, Cali- 





Chicago Plant 


fornia, and Green Bay. Wisconsin. 
\ sixteenth plant is under construc- 
tion at Marion. Ohio. and is sched- 
uled to commence operation before 
the end of the current year. 

The canning industry dates 
back to 1809 when Napoleon gave 
a 12.000 frane award to a Parisian 
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chef who devised a way to pre- 
serve food in bottles for the 
French army. A year later Peter 
Durand, an Englishman, devel- 
oped a method of packing foods 
in metal containers coated with 
tin. Canning was brought to the 
United States in 1817 by William 
Underwood, an English emigrant 
who settled in Boston. 

For many years cans were la- 
boriously filled through a small 
hole in the top that was then cov- 
ered with a cap soldered in place. 
Development of the open-top can 
in 1909 marked the real begin- 
ning of the modern industry, since 
it permitted the canning of a huge 
number of products that could not 
be “stuffed” through a hole. Many 
of today’s closing machines are 
able to seal as many as 500 cans a 
minute, and industry is experi- 
menting with even higher speeds. 

Technological progress by man- 
ufacturers is bound to bring even 
more uses, better and cheaper 
products and more efficient canning 
processes. The result will be better 
service for producers of canned 


items and a continued expansion 
of the can manufacturing industry. 











3-COMPANY MERGER 
BRINGS NEW LISTING 


LTHOUGH Amerace Corporation 
‘yas came into existence on 
May 29. 1957. it claims that 76 per 
cent of the business enterprises 
with listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange use its prod- 


shares 


ucts in one form or another. 
The reason. of course. is that 
\merace 574.435 shares 
of $12.50-par value common stock 
(ticker symbol: AAE) were ad- 
mitted to trading on the 
Board” last’ ~=month — evolved 
through the merger of three exist- 
ing companies. And. at least one 


whose 


“Big 


of the merged enterprises could 
trace its history back to around the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century. 


Component Companies 


Companies merged to form the 
new corporation were: 
Hard Rubber 
with six divisions. 2.297 
employes and sales of $26.550.000 
last vear—makes_ battery _ parts. 
plastic pipe. chemicals and chem- 
ical equipment. wire and cable, 
bowling balls, combs. telephone 


American Com- 


pany 


dials, garden hose. lawn sprinklers 
and numerous industrial products. 

Bachmann Worsted 
Corporation—with — six _ plants, 
2.300 employes and 1956 sales of 
$33.134.933—is 
tion’s largest producers of woolen 
worsted blend 


Uxbridge 


one of the na- 


and and fabrics 


20 


womens and boys’ 
uniforms 


used in mens, 
clothing, 
mobiles. 

Wardell Corporation—with lig- 
uid assets of some $5.000.000 avail- 
able to the new corporation as ad- 


and aulo- 


ditional capital—was delisted from 
the Stock Exchange early last April 
because of the fact that it had sold 
its physical assets. 

Sales or earnings figures are not 
vet available. of course. Amerace 
Corporation having been formed 
only a month or so ago. 


Initial Dividend 


However. an initial dividend of 
25 cents per share in cash and | 
per cent in stock will be paid on 
the common stock July 9. 

Amerace has approximately 
3.500 common share owners. 
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“BIG BOARD” DIVIDENDS 


YOMPANIES listed on the New 
C York Stock Exchange paid 
last year approximately half of all 
cash dividends disbursed by all 
the many thousands of corpora- 
tions—large. small. medium. pri- 
vate or public—in this country. 

Owners of listed preferred and 
common received dividends — of 
S6.074.1 million. or 77.1 per cent 
of the $11.256.3 million in’ pub- 
licly-reported payments. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce says that publicly-re- 
ported dividends account for ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of all divi- 
dends paid. Accordingly. “Big 
Board” payments. representing 


over 77 per cent of publicly-report- 
ed payments. must equal about 50 
per cent of all dividends. 

The accompanying table shows 
publicly-reported cash dividends in 
each of the last 16 years. payments 
by listed issues and percentages for 
the latter. 

The Department of Commerce 
gives the number of companies 
which disbursed the publicly - Te- 
ported dividends shown in_ the 
table as some 4.500 for 1941 and 
some 5.000 for 1956. an increase 
of 24.4 per cent. The number of 
listed companies went up from 
863 to 1.087 in that same period. 
an increase of 25.9 per cent. 





AGGREGATE DIVIDEND PAYMENTS ON 
COMMON AND PREFERRED STOCKS 





All NYSE Per Cent 
Publicly Listed NYSE 
Reported (1) Stocks (2) Stocks 
—millions of dollars— 
$ 3,942.0 $2,641.0 67.0 
3,530.4 2,346.6 66.5 
3,614.4 2,408.0 66.6 
3,782.4. w: 2,592.0 68.5 
3,878.2 2,611.9 67.3 
4,402.8 3,045.7 69.2 
5,338.8 3,660.6 68.6 
6,093.7 4,220.1 69.3 
6,453.3 4,605.0 71.4 
7,923.8 5,783.0 73.0 
8,166.0 5,847.0 71.6 
8,320.2 5,972.3 71.8 
8,565.1 6,257.5 Fat 
9,289.0 6,806.6 73.3 
10,434.8 7,823.7 75.0 
11,256.3 8,674.1 FEA 


1) Department of Commerce Series—Number of Companies—Approximately 4,500 in 1941 and 


5,600 in 1956. 


2) Number of Companies—863 in 1941 and 1,087 in 1956. 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1087 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED JUNE 14, 1957 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 


+476 











PTT T] 


3 NO CHANGE 
VITAL LLL LALLA 

















DOW - JONES 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 


175.11 
177.30 


+1462 %o 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


UP 


10 %o & OVER 
8 TC 10 %e 
6 TO 8 %o 
4 TO 6 %o 
2TO 4% 


LESS THAN 2% 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 %o 
2 TO 4%, 
4 TO 6 %e 
6 TO 8%o 
8 TO 10 %o 


10 % & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
500 - STOCK INDEX 


46.83 
48.15 
+ 2.8 %o 








